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The  Pentagon’s  new  equal  opportunity 
chief  has  announced  that  he  intends  to 
accentuate  present  efforts  and  future  ac- 
complishments in  the  area  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  race  relations,  instead  of 
dwelling  on  past  shortcomings  of  the 
system  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  a forceful  statement  of  his  objectives 
made  at  a recent  Pentagon  briefing, 
Donald  L.  Miller,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Equal  Opportunity), 
said: 

“We  are  not  problem-oriented.  We 
are  consciously  solution-oriented,  and 
that  will  continue  to  be  our  thrust.” 

Pointing  out  that  neither  he  nor  his 
new  staff  seeks  to  “rediscover  long-known 
and  equally  as  long-ignored  problems,” 
Mr.  Miller  emphasized  that  his  plan  is 
“to  take  the  problem  and  find  the  solu- 
tion, not  simply  to  take  the  problem  and 
redefine  it  or  restate  it.  This,  I think, 
is  in  consonance  with  Secretary  Laird’s 
concept  of  a forward-looking,  forward- 
moving  department.” 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird 
has  pledged  himself  to  “remove  every 
vestige  of  discrimination”  from  the 
armed  forces.  Soon  after  he  took  of- 
fice he  announced  his  determination  to 
make  the  Department  of  Defense  “a 
model  of  equal  opportunity  for  all”  as 
part  of  his  Human  Goals  Program.  On 


Dec.  1,  he  appointed  Mr.  Miller  to  his 
present  position  as  the  Defense  official 
responsible  for  all  matters  relating  to 
equal  opportunity  for  military  and  ci- 
vilian members  throughout  DoD. 

“My  personal  goals  and  objectives  are 
basic,”  Mr.  Miller  said  at  the  briefing, 
“and  in  direct  support  of  Secretary 
Laird’s  Human  Goals  Program.”  He  fore- 
saw two  major  “challenges”  facing  him  in 
accomplishing  his  mission: 

— First,  before  any  real  movement  is 
made,  there  must  be  a clear  understand- 
ing of  the  Human  Goals  Program,  and 
there  must  be  a positive  commitment  to 
it  by  everyone  within  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

— Second,  a far  more  “balanced”  rep- 
resentation of  minorities  must  be 
achieved  within  and  throughout  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  military  and  civil- 
ian, in  terms  of  their  presence  in  the 
various  specialties  and  professions,  at 
the  various  installations  and  activities 
and  at  all  grade  levels. 

Responsibilities  Explained 

As  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Equal  Opportunity,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler reports  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) 
Roger  T.  Kelley.  In  describing  his  re- 
sponsibilities, Mr.  Miller  explained  that 


his  functions  include  the  development  of 
plans  and  policies  relating  to  all  facets  of 
equal  opportunity  and  the  monitoring  of 
their  implementation  on  a continuing 
basis.  Basically,  his  office  is  organized 
into  two  directorates,  one  for  military 
personnel  and  the  other  for  civilian  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Director  for  Equal  Opportunity 
(Military)  is  Curtis  R.  Smothers.  The 
Director  for  Equal  Opportunity  (Civil- 
ian) is  Stuart  Broad.  Both  report  di- 
rectly to  Mr.  Miller  and  each  is  assisted 
by  additional  staff  members  in  accom- 
plishing their  responsibilities. 

In  that  connection,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  Miller  made  an  announcement 
of  major  interest  to  equal  opportunity 
and  race  relations  officials  in  all  of  the 
military  services.  He  revealed  that,  as 
a result  of  an  in-house  study,  his  office 
had  recently  undergone  a comprehensive 
reorganization,  designed  to  enhance  its 
ability  to  provide  purposeful  policy  di- 
rection and  to  effect  monitoring  more 
expeditiously  and  with  far  greater  fa- 
cility. 

“After  a careful  review  of  resources 
against  assigned  tasks,  one  of  my  first 
actions  was  to  recommend  to  Assistant 
Secretary  Kelley  that  my  staff  be 
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increased,”  Mr.  Miller  said.  “This  was 
approved  by  Mr.  Kelley  and  Secretary 
Laird,  and  my  authorized  staff  has  been 
increased  by  about  70  per  cent.” 

Returning  to  what  he  saw  as  the  two 
major  challenges  facing  him,  Mr.  Miller 
gave  a more  detailed  explanation  of  his 
views  on  both  the  Human  Goals  Pro- 
gram and  a more  balanced  representa- 
tion of  minorities. 

Human  Goals  Not  a Game 

“The  main  thing  that  we’re  going  to 
have  to  overcome  is  the  problem  of  get- 
ting everybody  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  understand  and  to  appre- 
ciate and  to  get  a commitment  to  the 
Human  Goals  Program,”  he  said,  “be- 
cause, until  people  understand  that  it 
is  not  a game,  and  that  we’re  not  taking 
it  as  a game,  we’re  not  going  to  realize 
any  real  results.  Our  efforts  are  going 
to  be  oriented  toward  making  sure  the 
people  understand  that  they  are  respon- 
sible for  it,  they’re  charged  with  it  and 
they’re  going  to  be  held  accountable  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  perform  with 
respect  to  this  area.” 

First  of  all,  he  said,  the  program  is  in 
being.  People  know  that  the  Human 
Goals  Program  exists.  He  noted  that 
he  has  discussed  the  program  with  key 
military  and  civilian  Defense  officials  at 
the  highest  levels — the  chiefs  of  the  mili- 
tary services,  the  deputy  chiefs  of  staff 
for  personnel,  the  secretaries  of  the 
Military  Departments,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Kelley  and  Secretary  Laird. 

“It  is  our  intent  to  ask  that  the  Human 
Goals  Program  be  reemphasized  through- 
out the  Department,”  Mr.  Miller  an- 
nounced. Furthermore,  increased  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  evaluating  super- 
visory officials  on  how  successfully  they 
are  performing  in  the  area  of  equal 
opportunity.  All  commanders,  all  staff 
officers  and  all  supervisors  who  have 
responsibilities  in  the  management  of 
people  are  now  being  measured  and 
evaluated  on  this  basis  in  accordance 
with  Secretary  Laird’s  directive  on  “Equal 
Opportunity  Within  the  Department  of 
Defense.” 

Where  individuals  are  performing  ef- 
fectively in  the  realm  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, it  is  clearly  appropriate  that  the 
reward  system  reflect  their  effectiveness, 


Mr.  Miller  observed,  just  as  they  are 
rewarded  for  outstanding  performance 
in  dealing  with  dollars  or  materiel.  Con- 
versely, when  these  officials  are  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  program  and  are  not 
performing  effectively,  they  should  either 
be  persuaded  to  recognize  their  respon- 
sibilities and  improve  their  performance, 
or  they  should  be  removed. 

Does  this  mean  that  a commander’s 
effectiveness  or  lack  of  effectiveness  in 
carrying  out  his  equal  opportunity  and 
race  relations  responsibilities  will  be 
noted  on  his  efficiency  report?  Yes, 
very  definitely,  Mr.  Miller  affirmed. 
That  is  an  integral  part  of  an  officer’s 
effectiveness  and,  therefore,  it  is  very 
properly  a part  of  his  efficiency  report. 

More  Balance  in  Minority  Representation 

Citing  what  he  had  mentioned  earlier 
as  his  second  major  challenge,  the  equal 
opportunity  chief  explained  more  fully 
his  goal  of  insuring  “a  far  more  balanced 
representation  of  minorities”  throughout 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  terms  of 
their  presence  in  various  specialties  and 
professions. 

He  cited  two  examples  of  unbalanced 
minority  representation — one  far  too 
high  a percentage,  the  other  far  too  low. 
For  example,  in  some  of  the  Services 
there  is  a minority  representation  in  the 
food  service  area  of  about  28  per  cent, 
he  said.  On  the  other  hand,  in  more 
critical  skill  areas — electronic  warfare, 
signal,  intelligence,  things  of  that  sort — 
“We  are  finding  that  minority  representa- 
tion is  approximately  6.3  per  cent. 

“What  we  want  to  do  is  insure  that 
the  minority  serviceman  is  given  the  op- 
portunity to  get  a crack  at  the  pres- 
tigious assignments,  to  get  a crack  at 
those  activities  that  are  going  to  take 
full  advantage  of  his  potential,  his  skills 
and  his  ability,”  he  stressed. 

As  for  the  balancing  effort  needed 
with  respect  to  officer  grades,  only  2.2 
per  cent  of  the  officers  in  the  armed 
forces  are  black.  [The  total  percentage 
of  blacks  in  the  armed  forces  is  ap- 
proximately 1 1 per  cent.]  “This  is  inade- 
quate,” Mr.  Miller  said.  “It  is  insuffi- 
cient. It  is  part  of  our  desire  to  make 
sure  that  these  percentages  of  black  and 
other  minority  officers  are  substantially 
increased.” 

He  noted,  however,  that  the  Services 
have  been  and  are  now  devoting  con- 
siderable effort  to  increasing  the  per- 


centage of  black  officers,  and  pointed  out 
several  areas  where  substantial  progress 
is  being  made.  For  example: 

— Increased  enrollment  of  minority 
cadets  and  midshipmen  at  the  Service 
academies  is  “a  very  significant  move  in 
the  right  direction.”  This  year  the  num- 
ber of  minority  cadets  and  midshipmen 
entering  West  Point,  Annapolis  and  the 
Air  Force  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs 
jumped  drastically  upward.  The  total  first- 
year  enrollment  of  blacks  for  this  year 
alone  exceeds  the  entire  output  of  black 
graduates  of  these  academies  for  the 
last  decade.  Total  minority  enrollment 
now  stands  at  463. 

— Also  significant  are  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  Services  to  enroll  minority 
group  members  in  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps  (ROTC)  units.  The  Army, 
for  instance,  has  just  established  new 
ROTC  units  at  two  predominantly  black 
colleges — Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  at  Lorman,  Miss,  and 
Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  at  Normal,  Ala. 

— Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  blacks  and  other 
minorities  applying  for  and  going 
through  the  Services’  Officer  Candidate 
School  (OCS)  programs. 

“There  is  no  question  about  it,”  said 
the  Director  for  Equal  Opportunity  (Mili- 
tary), Curtis  R.  Smothers,  who  accom- 
panied DASD  Miller  at  the  briefing. 
“In  the  Department  of  Defense  we  have 
taken  a second  look  at  the  ‘We  can’t 
find  them’  concept.  The  new  recruiting 
efforts  are  turning  up  candidates, 
and  turning  up  qualified  candidates.” 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  military 
justice,  Mr.  Smothers  noted  that  it  is 
still  a high-priority  item.  His  office  is 
(Continued  On  Page  6) 
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DEFENSE  POLICY:  SEA 


In  New  York  Times  Article: 

U.S.  Air  Activity  in  Southeast  Asia  Termed  Absolutely  Essential' 


AIR  POWER.  According  to  a statement  by  U.S.  Air  Force  Secretary  Robert  C.  Seamans  Jr.  in  the 
accompanying  article,  U.S.  air  power — typified  by  the  high-flying  B-52  Stratofortress — “provides 
protection  and  support  for  our  remaining  forces  and  those  of  our  allies"  in  Southeast  Asia. 

(Official  U.S.  Air  Force  Photo) 


(The  following  verbatim  report  is  re- 
printed by  permission  of  The  New  York 

Times.) 

by  ROBERT  C.  SEAMANS  JR. 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

WASHINGTON— Short  of  the  nego- 
tiated settlement  which  we  seek,  and 
if  we  are  to  continue  phasing  down 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  war  in  a safe 
way,  U.S.  air  activity  in  Southeast  Asia 
— though  diminishing — is  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

Air  operations  make  it  more  difficult 
for  enemy  forces  to  concentrate  their 
units  for  an  attack  and  limit  the  scale 
of  combat  by  interfering  with  North 
Vietnamese  delivery  of  munitions  and 
other  supplies  that  would  endanger 
American  lives. 

We  are  withdrawing  our  ground  forces 
at  an  increasing  rate,  and  this  is  gen- 
erally understood.  We  have  also  substan- 
tially reduced  our  air  effort  in  South- 
east Asia,  a fact  that  is  not  often  ap- 
preciated. 

Air  effort  can  be  measured  in  terms  of 
the  numbers  of  aircraft  in  the  theater, 
sorties  flown  or  the  weight  of  munitions 
delivered.  On  each  of  these  counts,  re- 
ductions in  the  U.S.  effort  in  the  last  three 
years  are  greater  than  50  per  cent. 

The  Air  Force  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  has  become  more  effec- 
tive and  has  taken  over  a greater  share 
of  the  air  support  task.  It  is  currently 
providing  virtually  all  of  the  air  sup- 
port for  their  own  ground  forces.  We 
are  still  providing  support  for  the  ground 
forces  of  Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  in  ad- 
dition, the  South  Vietnamese  are  now 
flying  about  as  many  sorties  as  the  United 
States  in  support  of  Cambodian  forces. 

The  reduction  in  our  air  operations 
has  also  been  aided  by  the  use  of  new 
developments  that  have  increased  our 
effectiveness,  particularly  in  the  interdic- 
tion of  munitions  and  supplies  in  transit 
from  North  Vietnam  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia.  Supplies  of  guns, 
rockets,  ammunition,  equipment  and 


food  are  transported  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese mostly  at  night  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail,  a series  of  tortuous  mountain 
and  jungle  roads. 

Sensors  on  the  ground  alert  our  air 
crews  that  the  trucks  are  in  motion,  and 
our  aircraft  use  new  types  of  infrared 
and  television  devices  to  locate  the  mov- 
ing traffic  and  direct  the  ordnance.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  (November,  1970,  to 
November,  1971)  our  aircraft  attacked 
their  trucks  on  over  35,000  occasions; 
nearly  25,000  of  these  attacks  resulted 
in  hits  and,  as  a result,  over  ten  thousand 
trucks  were  destroyed.  We  estimate  that 
only  15  per  cent  of  the  supplies  enter- 
ing the  trails  reached  South  Vietnam  or 
Cambodia. 

The  operation  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail  employs  40,000  to  50,000  North 
Vietnamese  who  maintain  the  roads, 
drive  and  repair  the  trucks,  man  the 
communications  and  operate  the  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  missiles.  During  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  roads  are  im- 
passable, the  supplies  and  trucks  are 
massed  in  North  Vietnam  in  preparation 
for  passage  through  the  mountain  passes 
and  into  Laos.  The  attacks  in  North  Viet- 
nam late  in  December  were  against  these 
logistic  centers,  as  well  as  the  airfields 
used  by  MIG  aircraft,  air  defense  radars 
and  surface-to-air  missile  sites.  The  total 


number  of  U.S.  attack  sorties  flown  in 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  December 
week  when  the  five-day,  limited-duration 
strike  of  North  Vietnam  took  place,  was 
20  per  cent  less  than  the  corresponding 
week  a year  earlier. 

In  conducting  air  strikes,  U.S.  air  ele- 
ments must  adhere  to  stringent  restric- 
tions. These  operating  restrictions  vary 
somewhat  from  region  to  region  within 
Southeast  Asia,  but  all  have  as  an  im- 
portant objective  the  minimizing  of  civil- 
ian casualties.  This  is  true  not  only  in 
friendly  territories,  but  also  in  North 
Vietnam.  That  is  why  the  North  Viet- 
namese often  integrate  military  activities 
into  their  villages,  recognizing  the  in- 
creased safety  this  affords. 

As  we  draw  down  our  forces  in  South- 
east Asia,  air  power  provides  protection 
and  support  for  our  remaining  forces 
and  those  of  our  allies.  Air  power  also 
helps  stem  the  flow  of  enemy  supplies 
into  friendly  countries,  giving  them  more 
time  to  develop  their  own  defense  capa- 
bility. 

Our  objective  is  simple:  to  disengage 
our  own  forces  as  rapidly  and  as  safely 
as  possible,  to  obtain  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  to  permit  all  the 
people  of  Southeast  Asia  to  determine 
their  own  destiny. 
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A COMMANDERS  DIGEST  FEATURE 


The  Advertising  Council,  Inc— 

. . For  The  Public  Good’ 


In  1942,  a little-recognized  private 
organization  started  doing  its  part  in  the 
war  effort. 

Some  of  the  older  members  of  the 
armed  forces  may  remember  the  slogans 
of  that  era:  “Is  This  Trip  Necessary?” 
which  explained  gas  rationing,  or  “A  Slip 
Of  The  Lip  May  Sink  A Ship,”  which 
urged  caution  against  espionage. 

These,  and  many  more,  were  the  ef- 
forts of  The  Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  a 
private,  nonprofit  organization  dedicated 
at  that  time  to  doing  its  bit  to  win  the 
war.  Now,  The  Advertising  Council  is 
dedicated  to  persuading  Americans  of  all 
creeds  and  colors  to  be  a part  of  the 
greater  effort  of  improving  their  lives  and 
the  Nation. 

During  the  first  three  decades  of  The 


Advertising  Council’s  work,  the  adver- 
tising-communications industry  has  con- 
tributed more  than  $5!4  billion  worth  of 
service  and  facilities  to  support  the  goals 
of  the  various  campaigns. 

The  media  carrying  the  messages  of 
The  Advertising  Council  range  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest. 

How  It  Works 

The  Advertising  Council  serves  as  a 
channel  through  which  ideas  for  public 
service  advertising  campaigns  are  devel- 
oped into  multi-media  efforts. 

“Jobs  For  Veterans”  is  one  example 
of  how  The  Advertising  Council  works 
in  the  public  service  area.  Since  the 
start  of  his  Administration,  President 
Richard  Nixon  has  been  actively  seeking 


industry’s  coooperation  in  obtaining  jobs 
for  returning  Vietnam  veterans. 

An  idea  such  as  this  is  one  that  The 
Advertising  Council  accepts,  both  as  a 
challenge  and  a duty. 

Once  accepted,  the  campaign  is  co- 
ordinated by  a business  leader  selected 
by  the  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers. 

At  the  same  time,  another  association 
— the  American  Association  of  Advertis- 
ing Agencies — selects  one  of  the  top  ad- 
vertising agencies  to  develop  a campaign 
plan.  All  the  talent  and  time  contributed 
to  The  Advertising  Council’s  public  serv- 
ice campaigns  are  donated. 

And  that’s  only  the  start. 

Once  a campaign  is  developed,  the 
administrative  talent  of  The  Advertising 
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Most  young 
car  thieves 
start  your  car 
the  same  way 
you  do. 

(with  your  keys) 


0® 


Don't  forget . . .the  training, 
the  discipline,  the  experience, 
the  leadership,  the  teamwork, 
the  loyalty,  the  determination. 


Don’t  forget.  Hire 


Council’s  staff  goes  into  action. 

The  theme  for  the  “Jobs  For  Veterans” 
campaign,  as  an  example,  is  now  trans- 
formed into  materials  that  can  be  used 
in  the  mass  media  of  the  United  States. 

Media  Cooperation 

Ready-to-use  newspaper  ads  are  sent 
to  every  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  same  time, 
radio  spot  announcements  are  prepared, 
pressed  into  records,  and  these  are  mailed 
to  every  radio  station.  Television  spots 
follow  the  same  pattern.  They  are  made 
with  professional  actors  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  volunteer  advertising  agency, 
duplicated  by  agencies  under  contract  to 
The  Advertising  Council,  and  then  sent 
out  to  every  television  network  and  sta- 
tion. 

In  a matter  of  weeks  after  the  “Jobs 
For  Veterans”  campaign  was  started, 
every  American  who  read  a magazine 
or  newspaper,  watched  television,  or  lis- 
tened to  a radio  station  knew  that  veter- 
ans were  returning  home  after  their  tour 
of  duty  in  Vietnam  and  would  be  need- 
ing jobs. 

All  of  the  advertising  space  in  news- 
papers and  magazines,  on  radio  and  tele- 


vision, in  transit  systems,  and  on  bill- 
boards along  highways  is  donated  by  the 
media. 

What  Are  The  Campaigns? 

Some  of  the  “clients”  which  The  Ad- 
vertising Council  has  been  handling  are 
“old-time  accounts.” 

“Any  Size  Fits”  is  the  theme  developed 
for  the  latest  U.S.  Savings  Bond  cam- 
paign. Savings  Bonds  as  a means  of  in- 
vesting in  America’s  future  goes  back 
to  the  World  War  II  start  of  The  Adver- 
tising Council. 

Some  of  the  other  “accounts”  are  just 
as  old.  The  theme  developed  by  the 
volunteer  advertising  agency  handling  the 
United  Service  Organizations  in  1972 
is  “When  You  Say  Goodbye,  the  USO 
Says  Hello.” 

“How  Much  Can  You  Give?  How 
Much  Can  You  Take?”  was  the  theme  of 
a campaign  which  called  the  attention  of 
millions  of  Americans  to  the  work  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  while  “Only  You  Can 
Prevent  Forest  Fires”  featured  the  work 
of  Smokey  the  Bear  for  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 

“Peace  Is  Hell”  was  another  phase  of 
the  drive  to  get  jobs  for  Vietnam  veter- 


ans, while  “Black  and  White”  directed 
the  attention  of  Americans  to  the  every- 
day work  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

For  the  Department  of  Defense,  The 
Advertising  Council  and  a volunteer  ad- 
vertising agency — the  Compton  Adver- 
tising Agency — have  developed  a drug 
abuse  prevention  and  education  cam- 
paign which  is  now  underway.  Built 
around  the  theme  “Come  Home  Clean,” 
the  campaign  will  consist  of  posters  and 
radio  and  television  spots,  all  directed  at 
the  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  developed 
by  the  Compton  Advertising  Agency  for 
the  armed  forces  drug  abuse  campaign, 
The  Advertising  Council  representative 
has  interested  well-known  artists  and  en- 
tertainers to  contribute  their  time  and 
efforts. 

Mort  Walker,  creator  of  “Beetle 
Bailey,”  has  drawn  one  of  his  famous 
cartoons  which  will  soon  be  distributed, 
and  George  Baker,  the  creator  of  “Sad 
Sack,”  has  also  joined  in  the  campaign. 

The  campaign  against  drug  abuse,  as 
all  those  undertaken  by  The  Advertising 
Council,  supports  the  Council’s  motto — 
“Advertising  contributed  for  the  public 
good.” 
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EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

(Continued  From  Page  2) 

focusing  special  attention  on  specific 
areas  such  as  non-judicial  punishment  in 
Article  XV  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice;  pre-trial  confinement; 
and  command  decision  prior  to  initiation 
of  charges.  He  also  outlined  some  new 
steps  being  taken  in  this  field. 

“In  the  area  of  confinement,”  he  said, 
“we’ve  gone  to  things  like  a trial  magis- 
trate system,  where  we  would  have  re- 
views of  pre-trial  confinement  to  deter- 
mine if  the  confinement  is  warranted. 
We  do  things  in  most  commands  like 
insuring  that  a man  who  is  confined 
sees  a lawyer  within  24  hours.  And 
the  Air  Force  now  requires  a review 
of  the  racial  factor  in  non-judicial  pun- 
ishment cases.” 

Mr.  Smothers,  who  served  as  a mili- 
tary judge  with  the  Army  in  Europe 
before  resigning  his  commission  to  as- 
sume his  present  position,  said  he  feels 
that  in  many  respects  the  system  of 
military  justice  is  far  more  advanced 
than  that  in  most  civilian  jurisdictions, 
and  involves  far  more  extensive  protec- 
tion of  individual  rights. 

Civilian  Contracts  Compliance 

Another  area  for  which  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Miller  is  responsible  is  that  of  “con- 
tracts compliance,”  which  means  equal 
opportunity  and  treatment  of  civilian 
employees  of  Defense  contractors.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  at  this  time 
more  than  15,000  Defense  Department 
contracts  at  some  50,000  contractor  lo- 
cations and  facilities.  The  contracts  in- 
volve more  than  20  million  people  and 
amount  to  a total  of  more  than  $60 
billion. 

Contract  compliance  lies  within  the 
purview  of  the  Director  for  Equal  Op- 
portunity (Civilian),  Stuart  Broad,  who 
was  also  present  at  the  briefing.  “I 
think  this  is  a very  important  part  of 
DoD  responsibility  and  has  produced 
results  in  minority  upward  mobility  in 
contractor  forces,”  he  said.  His  office  is 
now  reviewing  approximately  one-third 
of  the  total  American  industrial  work 
force  to  determine  equal  opportunity 
compliance  by  industrial  and  construc- 
tion contractors  doing  business  with  the 
Defense  Department. 


ARMED  FORCES  INITIATIVES 


DOMESTIC  ACTION.  Assisting  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  is  becoming  a 
way  of  life  for  Kirtland  AFB’s  4902nd  Civil  Engineering  Squadron.  The  Air 
Force  members  recently  helped  Acoma  Indians  pave  an  access  road  to  Sky 
City  Village  and,  more  recently,  they  graded  and  resurfaced  more  than  25  miles 
of  unimproved  roadway  on  a Navaho  Reservation  located  140  miles  south  of 
Kirtland.  Additionally,  the  airmen  installed  five  culverts  to  facilitate  water  by- 
pass during  rainy  and  snow-melting  periods,  and  provided  trading  post  and 
school  access  roads  for  the  entire  reservation.  The  Navaho  people  furnished 
both  food  and  shelter  for  the  Air  Force  workers  and  30  other  volunteer  labor- 
ers. The  Domestic  Action  Project  was  conducted  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 


RESEARCH  AND  ENGINEERING.  A Navy  study  concerned  with  measur- 
ing the  electric  and  magnetic  radiation  fields  of  lightning  has  revealed  that 
these  fields  are  much  stronger  than  previously  assumed.  The  findings  will  be  of 
great  value  in  the  design  of  electronic  circuitry  that  must  operate  in  an  environ- 
ment subject  to  radiation  effects  of  lightning.  Lack  of  accurate  data  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  past,  measurements  have  been  made  of  lightning  striking 
tall  structures.  Methods  have  been  developed  only  recently  that  can  estimate 
lightning  currents  from  remotely-sensed  data. 


JOBS  FOR  VETERANS.  The  U.S.  Army  will  soon  offer  a special  six-week 
course  in  hotel-motel-restaurant  management  for  returning  Vietnam  veterans 
as  part  of  its  Project  Transition  program.  Monterey  Peninsula  College  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  cooperation  with  the  American  Hotel  and  Motel  Association  (AHMA), 
will  conduct  the  classes  for  the  Army  at  Ft.  Ord,  California.  Those  in  the  pro- 
gram will  attend  classes  at  Ft.  Ord  for  40  hours  each  week  before  being  sepa- 
rated from  active  duty.  Upon  completion  of  the  six-week  cycle,  each  graduate 
will  receive  a certificate  from  AHMA,  attesting  that  he  has  received  training 
approved  by  the  association.  The  certificate  will  be  valuable  in  applying  for 
work,  since  most  hotels,  motels  and  restaurants  are  members  of  the  association. 


EDUCATION.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Navy  Supply  Corps  Foundation 
has  announced  its  1972  scholarships  awards  program  to  assist  deserving  sons 
and  daughters  (including  adopted  children  and  stepchildren)  of  living  and  de- 
ceased active  duty,  retired  and  reserve  supply  corps  officers,  supply  clerk-  and 
supply  corps-associated  enlisted  ratings.  The  scholarships  will  consist  of  four 
$250,  one-year  awards  to  entering  Freshmen;  four  $250,  one-year  awards  to 
college  students  above  the  Freshman  level;  one  $250  per  year,  four-year  award 
to  an  entering  Freshman;  one  $1,000,  one-year  scholarship  for  an  entering 
Freshman  or  currently  enrolled  student  at  any  grade  level. 


ECOLOGY.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  developing  a high-seas  oil-containment 
barrier.  Preliminary  tests  have  shown  that  the  barrier  is  strong  and  steady  and 
can  contain  oil  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  designed  to  operate  in  5-foot  seas  with 
a 2-knot  current  and  20  mile-per-hour  winds.  The  barrier  is  a flexible,  floating 
curtain,  buoyed  by  flotation  devices  spaced  along  its  1,000-foot  span  and 
equipped  with  a 21 -inch  submerged  fin  and  a 27-inch  “sail.”  There  are  cur- 
rently two  1,000-foot  prototype  barrier  sections:  one  to  be  tested  in  the  event 
of  an  actual  oil  spill;  the  other  will  be  tested  under  controlled  conditions.  Ini- 
tial tests  have  been  encouraging,  but  are  inconclusive.  The  Coast  Guard  is  de- 
veloping the  barrier  because  it  is  responsible  for  pollution  control  and  cleanup 
on  the  high  seas  along  U.S.  coasts  and  in  coastal  and  Great  Lakes  harbors. 
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READER  SURVEY  OF  COMMANDERS  DIGEST 


We  are  interested  in  your  opinions  about  COMMANDERS  DIGEST.  Your  assistance  in  completing  the  following  questionnaire  is  requested.  No 
names  are  required. 

Please  read  each  question  carefully  and  indicate  your  answer  in  the  space  provided  to  the  right  of  each  question. 

SAMPLE 

1.  This  is  a survey  about 

A.  Soldiers  Magazine 

B.  All  Hands 

C.  Airman 

D.  Commanders  Digest 

Answer  1 D 

If  *‘D”  is  your  answer,  you  would  print  “D"  in  the  space  provided  at  the  right. 

After  you  have  completed  the  survey,  please  fold  it  so  the  return  address  is  visible  and  place  it  in  the  mail. 


1 . My  current  grade  is 

A.  Enlisted  (E1-E9) 

B.  Warrant  Officer  or  01-03 

C.  04 

D.  05-06 

E.  07  and  Up 

F.  Other  (specify)  

Answer  1 . 

2.  My  branch  of  service  is 

A.  Army 

B.  Navy 

C.  Air  Force 

D.  Marine  Corps 

E.  Civilian  employe  of  Government  (speci- 
fy agency)  

F.  Other  (specify)  

Answer  2 . 

3.  I am  a 

A.  Commander 

B.  Staff  member 

C.  Other  (specify)  

Answer  3 . 

4.  I am  assigned  to 

A.  A support  organization 

B.  An  operations  organization 

C.  A headquarters  organization 

D.  Other  (specify)  

Answer  4 . 

5.  My  current  geographic  area  of  assignment  is 

A.  Europe 

B.  Middle  East 

C.  Far  East 

D.  Southeast  Asia 

E.  Hawaii  and  Alaska 

F.  Other  Pacific  Areas  (not  C,  D,  or  E) 

G.  Caribbean/ Canal  Zone 

H.  South  America 

I.  Atlantic 

J.  Washington,  D.C.  area 

K.  Elsewhere  in  CONUS  (not  J) 

L.  Other  (specify)  

Answer  5 

6.  I receive  Commanders  Digest 

A.  Every  week  C.  Some  weeks 

B.  Most  weeks  D.  Irregularly 

Answer  6 


7.  Commanders  Digest  is  delivered  to  my  office 

A.  A single  issue  at  a time 

B.  More  than  one  issue  at  a time 

C.  Other  (specify)  

Answer  7 _ 

8.  When  I receive  the  Commanders  Digest  I read 

A.  All  of  it  D.  Some  of  it 

B.  Most  of  it  E.  I don’t  read  it 

C.  About  half  of  it  Answer  8 _ 

(If  answer  is  E,  skip  to  question  17  and 
complete  questionnaire) 

9.  For  official  information  about  DoD  policy, 

I consider  Commanders  Digest  to  be 

A.  A better  source  than  most 

B.  About  equal  to  several  other  sources 

C.  A better  source  is  available 

(specify)  

Answer  9 _ 

10.  Commanders  Digest  coverage  of  major  na- 
tional policy  issues — National  Security  poli- 
cy, Defense  budget,  etc. — is 

A.  More  than  enough  C.  Too  little 

B.  About  right  D.  No  opinion 

Answer  1 0 _ 


1 1 . Commanders  Digest  coverage  of  major  man- 
power information — All  Volunteer  Force, 
Jobs  for  Veterans,  race  relations,  etc. — is 

A.  More  than  enough  C.  Too  little 

B.  About  right  D.  No  opinion 

Answer  11  . 

12.  Commanders  Digest  coverage  of  personal 
benefits  information — CHAMPUS,  legal  as- 
sistance, special  pays,  etc. — is 

A.  More  than  enough  C.  Too  little 

B.  About  right  D.  No  opinion 

Answer  12. 

13.  Over-all,  I consider  Commanders  Digest 
to  be 

A.  A valuable  source  of  official  policy  infor- 
mation 

B.  A useful,  but  not  essential  publication 

C.  A periodical  that  could  be  eliminated 
with  no  great  loss 

D.  No  opinion 

Answer  1 3 . 


14.  Commanders  Digest  is  useful  because  it 

A.  Provides  information  I usually  don’t  get 
elsewhere 

B.  Is  an  official  source  of  information 

C.  Both  A and  B 

D.  Is  not  useful 

Answer  1 4 

1 5.  Commanders  Digest  should  be  published 

A.  Weekly  D.  Quarterly 

B.  Every  two  weeks  E.  Not  at  all 

C.  Monthly  Answer  1 5 

1 6.  The  eight  pages  of  Commanders  Digest  are 

A.  Too  much  C.  Too  little 

B.  About  right  D.  No  opinion 

Answer  1 6 . 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 


3 1262  09684  0821 


17.  I keep  Commanders  Digest  on  file 
A.  Yes  B.  No 


Answer  17 

18.  I received  this  issue  of  Commanders  Digest 

Answer  1 8 

Month  Day 

19.  My  comments  on  other  aspects  of  Commanders  Digest 

(content,  frequency,  distribution,  etc.)  are:  


Fold  here 


I 

* 

I 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 

FOR  THE  ARMED  FORCES,  OASD  (M&RA) 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20305 

OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


POSTAGE  AND  FEES  PAID 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 


VIA  AIR  MAIL 


PERIODICALS  EVALUATION  TASK  FORCE 

Room  604,  Pomponio  Building 
1117  North  Nineteenth  Street 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209 


I 


Fold  here 


Staple  here 


